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Struggle  for  a  New  France 

BY  WINIFRED  N.  HADSEL 


THE  visit  of  General  de  Gaulle  to  Washington  has 
not  altered  the  existing  relationship  between  the 
French  Committee  of  National  Liberation  and 
the  United  States,  but  it  has  laid  the  basis  for  a 
workable  understanding.  A  people  so  severely  de¬ 
feated  as  the  French  were  in  1940  might  well  ex¬ 
pect  to  spend  an  extended  period  of  time  in  re¬ 
gaining  lost  prestige  and  power,  for  the  mere 
physical  reconstruction  of  their  country  is  bound 
to  prove  long  and  difficult.  Yet  even  before  the 
German  armies  have  been  driven  across  the  Rhine, 
General  Charles  de  Gaulle  and  his  “Provisional 
Government”  have  made  the  revival  of  a  strong 
France  the  central  point  in  their  political  pro¬ 
gram.  De  Gaulle’s  strong  national  pride  is  not 
surprising  in  the  spokesman  of  a  defeated  coun¬ 
try  that  was  a  major  power  at  the  outbreak  of 
World  War  II.  It  should  not  obscure  the  fact 
that  the  French  leader  realizes  France  can  re¬ 
establish  its  international  position  only  through 
close  association  with  the  United  States,  Britain 
and  Russia.  Just  as  the  French  now  need  American 
supplies  to  re-equip  their  army,  so  they  will  later 
require  Allied  relief  provisions  for  their  liberated 
areas,  and  both  materials  and  loans  to  rebuild 
their  devastated  regions.  And  once  these  temporary 
tasks  are  completed,  France  —  like  all  countries, 
great  or  small  —  will  find  the  friendship  of  many 
nations  essential  not  only  in  protecting  itself 
against  Germany  but  also  in  safeguarding  the 
French  empire. 

ALLIANCES— SHIELD  OF  FRANCE 

France’s  present  need  for  allies  is  not  a  new 
factor  in  its  foreign  policy.  Ever  since  Germany 
became  an  industrialized  and  united  nation  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  French 
have  been  acutely  aware  that  there  were  nearly 
twice  as  many  Germans  as  Frenchmen  and  that 
France  had  a  far  lower  industrial  p)otential  than 
Germany.  France  has  recognized  that  even  with 
the  support  of  the  empire  it  could  not  defend  itself 
against  potential  German  aggression.  Long  before 


1914  the  French  took  these  facts  into  account  by 
building  a  system  of  alliances  with  Russia,  Italy 
and  Britain  into  a  framework  of  protection  against 
the  Kaiser’s  empire.  After  World  War  I  France 
continued  this  policy,  but  with  one  important  dif¬ 
ference:  it  had  to  find  substitutes  for  two  of  its 
former  partners,  since  Russia  had  withdrawn  from 
European  affairs  during  the  Bolshevik  Revolution 
of  1917,  and  Italy  had  been  alienated  at  the  Paris 
Peace  Conference,  when  its  hopes  for  territorial 
expansion  in  Africa  were  not  fulfilled.  For  a  brief 
period  it  seemed  to  French  statesmen  that  the 
United  States  and  Britain  might  become  France’s 
post-war  allies.  Wilson  and  Lloyd  George,  in 
1919,  promised  Clemenceau  a  guarantee  treaty  if 
France  would  shelve  its  request  for  permanent 
occupation  of  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  as  a  de¬ 
fense  against  Germany.  The  French  reluctantly 
exchanged  a  territorial  safeguard  for  a  promised 
pact  of  guarantee,  only  to  discover  that  the  Anglo- 
American  offer  had  been  withdrawn  because  the 
United  States  Senate  declined  to  honor  Wilson’s 
pledge.* 

When  the  United  States  was  swept  by  isolationist 
sentiment  after  1919,  France  tried  to  develop  its 
wartime  ctxjperation  with  Britain  into  the  corner¬ 
stone  of  its  post-war  foreign  policy.  But  for  a 
decade  and  a  half  France  failed  to  win  Britain 
over  to  its  point  of  view  that  Germany  must  be 
prevented  from  rearming  and  forced  to  pay  rep¬ 
arations  lest  it  become  too  strong  industrially  and 
financially.  This  Franco-British  disagreement  con¬ 
cerning  Germany  represented  a  clash  between  op¬ 
posing  strategies  of  peace  based  on  fundamentally 
different  geographical  locations  and  interests.* 

1.  H.  W.  V.  Temperley  (ed.),  A  History  of  the  Peace  Confer- 
ence  of  Paris  (London,  Oxford  University  Press,  1920),  vol.  H, 
p.  122. 

2.  For  analyses  of  the  differences  between  France  and  Britain 
in  the  inter-war  years,  sec  W.  M.  Jordan,  Great  Britain,  France 
and  the  German  Problem,  igi8-igjg  (New  York,  Oxford  Uni¬ 
versity  Press,  1943);  Arnold  Wolfers,  Britain  and  France  Be- 
ttveen  Two  Wars  (New  York,  Harcourt,  Brace,  1940);  D.  W- 
Brogan,  France  Under  the  Republic,  1870-igjg  (New  York, 
Harper,  1940). 
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The  French,  aware  of  their  proximity  to  Ger¬ 
many  and  their  weakness  in  manpower  and  re¬ 
sources,  regarded  the  revival  of  Germany  as  a  risk 
they  dared  not  take.  The  British,  by  contrast,  were 
not  only  protected  by  a  barrier  of  water  and  more 
interested  in  their  Dominions  and  colonies  than 
in  Europe,  but  were  eager  to  restore  Germany 
as  a  market  for  their  own  depressed  industries. 
They  contended  that  only  by  bringing  Germany 
into  the  economic  and  political  councils  of  Europe 
could  Britain  be  saved  from  ruin. 

Not  until  March  1936,  when  Germany  reoccu- 
picd  the  Rhineland  and  began  tearing  up  the  ter¬ 
ritorial  as  well  as  the  economic  and  military  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Versailles  Treaty,  did  Britain  op>en 
military  conversations  with  the  French.  But  by 
this  time — exactly  seventeen  years  after  the  offer 
of  the  Anglo-American  treaty  of  guarantee  —  the 
French  were  divided  into  two  camps:  those  who 
wished  to  resist  German  aggression  by  force  if 
necessary,  and  those  who  were  resigned  to  a 
strong  Germany  and  a  “little  France”  protected 
primarily  by  the  Maginot  line.  This  division  ex¬ 
isted  in  all  the  parties  from  Left  to  Right  and  de¬ 
stroyed  the  unanimity  with  which  the  French, 
since  their  defeat  in  the  Franco-Prussian  war  of 
1870,  had  opposed  the  rise  of  a  strong  German 
empire.  After  1936,  the  initiative  in  dealing  with 
Germany  lay  not  with  France  but  with  Britain — 
both  in  the  period  of  appeasement  marked  by  the 
Spanish  Civil  War  and  the  dismemberment  of 
Czechoslovakia,  and  in  the  final  decision  to  go  to 
war  with  Germany  after  Hitler’s  attack  on  Poland 
in  September  1939.^ 

A  primary  reason  for  division  in  French  opinion 
was  the  widespread  fear  of  a  new  war.  This  fear 
was  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  Hitler  had  already 
rearmed,  thanks  not  only  to  disagreements  between 
London  and  Paris  but  to  France’s  own  failure  to 
find  allies  other  than  Britain.  Yet  France  had  vig¬ 
orously  canvassed  the  possibility  of  securing  sup¬ 
porters  among  Germany’s  neighbors  in  eastern 
Europe.  As  early  as  1920  General  Weygand,  with 
French  troops  under  his  command,  aitled  the  new 
Polish  republic  in  its  war  against  Russia,  and 
shortly  after  France  assumed  the  position  of 
guardian  of  the  small  nations  of  eastern  Europe 
against  Germany. 

breakdown  of  alliance  system 

But  France’s  ties  with  eastern  Europe  rested  on 
rather  shaky  foundations.  Strategically,  the  French 
appeal  for  alliances  with  the  small  eastern  Euro¬ 
s'  Charles  Micaud,  The  French  Right  and  Nazi  Germany, 
^933-1939 — d  Study  of  Public  Opinion  (Durham,  Duke  Uni¬ 
versity  Press,  1943),  P'  97 • 


pean  states  lacked  persuasiveness  as  long  as  Ger¬ 
many  remained  unarmed.  Then,  once  Germany 
had  armed,  and  cx:cupicd  the  Rhineland,  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  French  military  assistance  to  its  small 
allies  became  highly  doubtful.  Economically  the 
policy  of  eastern  alliances  was  also  unsound,  for 
France — because  of  its  own  balanced  economy — 
was  unable  to  offer  an  outlet  for  the  agricultural 
surpluses  that  plagued  all  the  central  European 
states  except  Czechoslovakia  during  the  inter-war 
years.  And  politically,  France’s  efforts  to  create 
an  eastern  European  bloc  ran  into  difficulties  be¬ 
cause  Poland  and  Czechoslovakia  —  key  states  in 
the  system — as  well  as  Austria  and  Czechoslovakia, 
Rumania  and  Hungary,  were  on  unfriendly 
terms  with  each  other.'* 

The  League  of  Nations  initially  offered  France 
another  possible  source  of  protection  against  Ger¬ 
many,  since  the  French  hoped  that  governments 
which  were  unwilling  to  enter  into  an  alliance 
with  France  would  feel  committed  by  the  Cov¬ 
enant  to  assist  it  in  case  of  German  attack.’  But 
France’s  efforts  to  transform  the  League  into  an 
organization  directed  specifically  against  Germany 
rather  than  against  unspecified  potential  aggres¬ 
sors  caused  frequent  friction  at  Geneva  between 
France  and  many  other  League  members  who  had 
no  intention  of  using  the  League  as  an  anti- 
German  weapon.  France’s  own  coolness  toward 
punitive  League  measures  against  Japan  in  1931 
and  Italy  in  1935  also  weakened  the  system  of 
League  sanctions  France  needed  to  curb  Germany 
in  1936.^ 

FEAR  OF  COMMUNISM 

Despite  France’s  difficulties  in  finding  allies 
against  a  resurgent  Germany  in  the  United  States, 
Britain,  eastern  Europe  and  the  League  of  Na¬ 
tions,  the  Third  Republic  might  still  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  holding  Germany  in  check  if  it  had 
been  able  to  come  to  definite  terms  with  Russia. 
Although  a  French  agreement  with  the  Soviet 
Union  had  been  considered  out  of  the  question 
(luring  the  first  fifteen  years  after  World  War  I, 
when  Russia  and  Germany  were  bound  by  the 
Rapallo  pact  of  1922,  the  opportunity  for  such  an 
alliance  arose  in  1934,  after  Germany  left  the 
League  and  the  U.S.S.R.  turned  to  the  western 
nations  for  support  against  the  Nazis.  For  a  brief 
period  in  1935,  when  a  Franco-Soviet  pact  was 
signed,  it  seemed  that  it  might  help  to  curb  Ger- 

4.  Wolfers,  Britain  and  France,  cited,  pp.  102-107. 

5.  Ibid.,  p.  155. 

6.  Jordan,  Great  Britain,  France,  cited,  foreword  by  C.  K. 
Webster,  p.  vi. 
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many.  But  efforts  to  make  this  alliance  a  durable 
pillar  of  France’s  foreign  policy  proved  unsuccess¬ 
ful  because  fear  of  the  “Red  menace”  was  stronger 
among  some  French  groups  than  fear  of  the  Third 
Reich.  Groups  of  the  Right,  with  few  exceptions, 
abandoned  their  traditional  “patriotic”  policy,  and 
iKgan  to  wage  a  pacifist  and  anti-Soviet  campaign 
rather  than  cooperate  with  Russia  in  defending 
the  status  quo  against  Germany.  If,  however,  the 
Right  had  been  alone  in  its  opposition  to  Russia 
the  Franco-Soviet  pact  might  have  survived.  But 
fear  of  communism  also  became  widespread 
among  the  bourgeoisie,  who  viewed  with  alarm 
the  growth  of  the  French  Communist  party,  which 
was  considerably  strengthened  hy  the  social  unrest 
that  accompanied  the  depression.^ 

French  fear  of  communism  served  Germany  as 
a  kind  of  smokescreen  behind  which  it  could  per¬ 
fect  its  preparations  for  war.  But  it  was  not  only 
opposition  to  Russia’s  ideology  that  caused  France 
to  forsake  the  Soviet  alliance.  Other  factors  were 
Britain’s  coolness  toward  the  U.S.S.R.,  the  wide¬ 
spread  belief  that  the  Red  Army  was  not  particu¬ 
larly  strong,  and  concern  over  French  commit¬ 
ments  to  Poland  and  Rumania,  whose  govern¬ 
ments  feared  Russia.®  Whatever  the  motives,  the 
French — and  British — moved  further  and  further 
away  from  Russia.  This  trend  reached  a  climax  in 
the  Munich  pact  of  1938,  which  was  an  attempt 
to  effect  an  agreement  with  Germany  without 
Russia’s  participation,  and  in  the  subsequent  re¬ 
fusal  to  grant  the  Soviet  demand  for  the  Baltic 
states  and  eastern  Poland  in  return  for  Russia’s 
military  support  against  Germany,’ 

When  Stalin  countered  by  signing  a  non-aggres¬ 
sion  pact  with  Hitler  in  August  1939,  he  shattered 
France’s  last  hope  that  it  might  be  able  to  forge  a 
system  of  eastern  alliances  into  a  protective  shield. 
The  military  disaster  France  suffered  the  follow¬ 
ing  spring,  and  the  emergence  of  a  regime  in  Vichy 
that  collaborated  with  Germany,  merely  confirmed 
the  defeat  suffered  by  French  diplomacy.  Yet 
France’s  basic  policy  of  seeking  security  through 
alliances  was  sound.  It  was  the  failure  to  carry 
the  program  into  effect  that  proved  so  costly  for 
the  French.  Widespread  opposition  to  Russia, 
combined  with  fears  that  a  prolonged  war  might 
be  worse  than  a  German  victory,  made  the  French 
withdraw  from  the  commitments  and  alliances  on 
which  their  protection  against  German  expansion 
depended,’’  But  critics  of  France  must  always  re- 

7.  Micaiid,  The  French  Right,  cited,  pp.  83-84. 

8.  Wolfers,  Britain  and  France,  cited,  p.  132. 

9.  David  J.  Dallin,  Soviet  Russia’s  Foreign  Policy,  igjg-ig42 
(New  Haven,  Yale  University  Press,  1942),  pp.  45-46. 


member  that  other  nations,  whose  own  interests  I 
would  have  been  served  by  a  strong  France,  |  ^ 
similarly  feared  war,  and  failed  to  understand  the  f  “P 
need  to  back  France  if  it  were  to  serve  as  a  bastion  f 
in  Europe’s  defenses  against  German  expansion.  [ 

NO  FRENCH  GOVERNMENT-IN-EXILE  !  foi 


Despite  the  rapid  collapse  of  France’s  military 
resistance  in  1940,  France  need  not  have  disap¬ 
peared  from  the  ranks  of  the  Allies  if  it  had 
followed  the  example  of  Belgium,  Holland  and 
Norway  and  established  a  government-in-exile. 
The  French,  in  fact,  might  have  been  in  a  stronger 
political  and  military  position  than  any  of  the 
other  exiled  regimes  because  they  could  have  con¬ 
tinued  the  war  from  their  own  North  African 
bases.  But  owing  to  the  confusion  caused  by  the  sud¬ 
denness  of  defeat,  and  the  lack  of  firm  leadership, 
the  officials  of  the  Third  Republic  failed  to  send 
representatives  abroad.  Instead,  they  accepted,  with 
greater  or  less  approval.  Marshal  Petain’s  regime, 
which  promised  to  salvage  what  it  could  by  obtain¬ 
ing  a  secondary  pxjsition  for  the  defeated  nation  in 
Hitler’s  seemingly  victorious  “new  order.” 

Yet  an  attempt  now  all  but  forgotten  to  take  a 
French  government  to  Africa  was  made  at  the 
time  of  the  armistice  in  1940.  The  leaders  in  this 
attempt  were  the  President  of  the  Republic,  Albert 
Lebrun,  and  Edouard  Herriot  and  Jules  Jeannency, 
Presidents,  respectively,  of  the  Chamber  of  Depu¬ 
ties  and  Senate.  These  men  insisted  that,  if  Petain 
asked  for  an  armistice,  the  cabinet  must  at  least 
go  abroad  while  debating  the  terms  to  assure  itself 
liberty  from  the  onrushing  German  armies. 
Thanks  to  Hitler’s  three-day  delay  in  acknowledg¬ 
ing  Petain’s  request  for  an  armistice  the  “resisters’" 
position  became  slightly  strengthened,  and  Lebrun 
urged  Petain  to  leave  Bordeaux  for  North  Afria 
But  Petain  and  the  other  “defeatists,”  who  had 
already  decided  France  must  accept  an  armistice, 
apparently  feared  that  the  party  of  resistance  might 
win  out  once  the  government  left  France,  and 
refused  to  go.  Nevertheless,  Lebrun,  Herriot, 
Jeanneney  and  several  deputies  laid  plans  for  their 
departure  on  the  steamship  Massilia,  which  had 
been  placed  at  their  disposal  by  the  government 

At  the  last  moment  Lebrun,  feeling  that  Petain’s 
personal  prestige  would  count  for  much  in  North 

10.  The  forces  responsible  for  France’s  internal  weaknesto, 
which  were  inextricably  linked  with  the  failure  of  the  narion'i 
foreign  {xdicy,  have  bwn  examined  by  many  authors,  notaM* 
Pertinax  (Andre  Geraud),  The  Gravediggers  (Garden  Ci^| 
Doubleday,  1944);  Andre  de  Kerillis,  Francois — void  la  VMt 
(New  York,  Edition  de  la  Maison  Fran^aise,  inc.,  1942);  Pio** 
Cot,  Triumph  of  Treason  (New  York,  Ziff  Davis,  1944);  GuiO’ 
Winter,  This  is  not  the  end  of  FRANCE  (London,  Allen  awi 
Unwin,  1942). 
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Africa,  decided  to  make  a  final  effort  to  prevail 
upon  the  Marshal  to  change  his  mind.  But  Petain 
continued  to  insist  that  Lebrun  wait  a  while 
longer  and,  meantime,  Laval  and  a  delegation  of 
deputies  and  ministers  who  supported  the  move 
'  for  an  armistice  called  on  the  President  and  de¬ 
manded  his  resignation  if  he  left  France.  Under 
combined  pressure  from  Petain,  Laval,  and  the 
deputies  belonging  to  their  group,  Lebrun  finally 
I  yielded  and  lost  the  chance  to  set  up  a  govern¬ 
ment-in-exile  outside  metropolitan  France  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  war.  Once  the  President  had  changed 
I  his  mind,  Herriot  and  Jeanneney  felt  obliged  to 
I  follow  his  decision.  A  group  of  deputies  and  other 
1  officials,  including  Daladier,  nevertheless  did  sail 
!  to  Casablanca  with  the  full  sanction  of  Petain’s 
I  government.  These  men,  however,  were  unable 
to  carry  out  any  plans  for  forming  a  political 
I  movement  because  the  North  African  officials, 
under  orders  from  Petain’s  cabinet,  forced  the 
Uassilia  to  returh  to  France,  where  its  passengers 
were  seized  as  criminals  and  deserters." 

BIRTH  OF  FREE  FRENCH  MOVEMENT 

Lebrun’s  failure  to  establish  a  government  in 
I  North  Africa  at  the  time  of  the  armistice  meant 
'  two  important  things  for  France  and  its  allies. 
First,  it  meant  that  the  political  leaders  of  the 
Third  Republic  accepted,  whether  by  force  or 
I  persuasion,  the  defeat  of  France  and  Petain’s 
I  regime  as  the  unchallenged  government.  Second, 
I  it  meant  that  any  subsequent  French  attempt  to 
^  rally  a  group  opposed  to  the  policy  of  surrender 
would  have  to  begin  as  a  purely  military  move¬ 
ment,  without  the  benefits  of  legal  continuity  and 
'  Allied  political  recognition.  When,  therefore,  Gen- 
n  eral  Charles  de  Gaulle  first  raised  the  standard  of 

i  resistance  in  exile,  his  task  was  necessarily  and 
avowedly  a  merely  military  one. 

The  plan  to  rally  as  many  Frenchmen  as  pos- 
f  able  to  the  flag  of  a  “Free  French”  movement  that 
I  would  continue  to  represent  France  among  the 

[Allied  armies  originated  shortly  before  the  armis¬ 
tice,  when  de  Gaulle,  then  Undersecretary  for 
War  in  the  Reynaud  cabinet,  asked  Prime  Minister 
Churchill  for  British  support  of  his  efforts  to  re¬ 
cruit  a  French  force  in  exile  if  France  fell.  Chur¬ 
chill,  who  knew  de  Gaulle  through  his  btxiks  on 
i  the  need  for  a  mechanized  army  and  his  military 
missions  to  London  during  the  June  1940  crisis, 
agreed,  hoping  that  at  least  token  French  resistance 
could  be  maintained. 

On  June  18,  two  days  after  Petain  had  asked  for 

II.  Raoul  Aglion,  The  Fighting  French  (New  York,  Holt, 
'943),  pp.  41-49. 


an  armistice,  de  Gaulle  went  to  London  and  made 
his  famous  speech  on  the  BBC,  declaring  that 
“France  has  lost  a  battle,  but  she  has  not  lost  the 
war.”  The  struggle,  he  insisted,  “is  not  limited  to 
the  territory  of  our  unhappy  land.  This  war  has 
not  been  decided  by  the  Battle  of  France.  This  war 
is  a  world  war.”"  De  Gaulle’s  appeal  was  aimed 
at  Frenchmen  in  the  French  colonies  and  on  the 
high  seas,  and  especially  at  the  thousands  of  dis¬ 
organized  and  confused  French  sailors  and  sol¬ 
diers  who,  following  the  Narvik  and  Dunkerque 
evacuations,  were  at  that  time  on  British  soil.  These 
men  could  not  be  kept  under  arms  by  conscrip¬ 
tion,  but  only  by  the  conviction  that  they  should 
continue  fighting. 

The  success  of  the  Free  French  movement  was 
by  no  means  automatic.  Response  was  necessarily 
slow  and  hesitant.  But  de  Gaulle  and  his  handful 
of  supporters  in  England  made  skillful  use  of  their 
regular  radio  time  on  the  BBC  by  staging  broad¬ 
casts  that  were  both  stimulating  and  entertaining 
and  provided  de  Gaulle  with  an  excellent  platform 
for  his  own  appeals  to  the  French  to  join  his  or¬ 
ganization." 

At  first  de  Gaulle  had  only  approximately  15,000 
men  under  the  Free  French  flag,  but  by  late  sum¬ 
mer  of  1940  as  many  as  2,000  volunteers  were  en¬ 
tering  England  monthly,  and  by  the  end  of  the 
year  about  35,000  men  had  joined  Free  France." 
Volunteers  came  by  ones  and  twos  as  well  as  in 
larger  units  from  Nazi-controlled  France,  the  un¬ 
occupied  area  under  Vichy  rule,  German  prison 
camps,  and  French  colonies,  and  often  travelled 
thousands  of  miles  to  reach  an  anti-Axis  center. 
Once  they  reached  Free  French  headquarters,  at 
London  or  Cairo,  they  were  supplied  and  paid  by 
Britain  in  accordance  with  an  agreement  Churchill 
reached  with  de  Gaulle  on  August  7,  1940." 

FROM  MILITARY  TO  POLITICAL  ORGANIZATION 

The  Free  French  were  soon  racked  by  argu¬ 
ments  as  to  whether  they  should  remain  a  purely 
military  organization  or  develop  into  a  political 
movement.  If  the  Free  French  had  remained 
strictly  military  they  would  have  had  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  a  completely  neutral  force  dedicated  to 
the  liberation  of  France,  and  would  have  avoided 

12.  For  text  of  dc  Gaulle’s  broadcast,  see  Appels  et  discours 
du  Genercd  de  Gaulle,  1940-1943  (New  York,  French  Press  and 
Information  Service),  pp.  3-4. 

13.  G.  Ward  Price,  Giraud  and  the  African  Scene  (New  York, 
Macmillan,  1944),  pp.  69,  74. 

14.  Aglion,  The  Fighting  French,  cited,  p.  64. 

15.  For  text  of  a>freement,  see  British  Parliamentary  Papers 
(London,  H.  M.  Stationery  Office,  1940),  Foreign  Affairs, 
France,  No.  2. 
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the  altercations  that  have  taken  place  between 
them  and  the  Allies  over  the  question  of  their  po¬ 
litical  status.  But  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  they 
could  have  carried  on  as  a  strictly  military  body  in 
view  of  far-reaching  developments  after  June  1940 
in  the  French  empire  and  France  itself. 

One  of  the  developments  that  helped  transform 
the  Free  French  into  a  political  organization  was 
the  rallying  of  several  portions  of  the  French  em¬ 
pire  to  de  Gaulle.  This  meant  that  the  Free  French 
had  to  administer  territories  as  well  as  train  men 
for  battle  and  needed  some  kind  of  civilian  au¬ 
thority — an  authority  that  first  took  the  form  of  a 
Defense  Council  of  the  French  Empire,  established 
on  October  27,  1940,  and  later  of  the  Free  French 
National  Committee,  created  on  September  24, 
1941. 

COLONIES  RALLY  TO  FREE  FRENCH 

Since  the  nature  of  de  Gaulle’s  movement  was  so 
much  affected  by  the  emergence  of  a  Free  French 
empire,  the  circumstances  under  which  these  ter¬ 
ritories  broke  with  Vichy  are  of  interest.  In  each 
case  local  conditions  affected  the  timing  and  course 
of  the  revolts  against  Petain  but,  in  general,  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  empire  rallied  to  de  Gaulle  because 
of  the  presence  of  some  strongly  anti-German 
leader  or  group  and  the  aid  of  the  British.  Because 
it  was  obviously  to  the  advantage  of  the  Allies 
that  as  much  of  the  French  empire  as  possible  be 
won  over  from  Petain — lest  it  fall  into  the  hands 
of  the  Axis — Britain  lent  its  encouragement  to 
anti-Vichy  colonial  administrators  and,  when  nec¬ 
essary,  joined  with  the  Free  French  in  military 
actions  against  Petain’s  forces. 

The  first  colony  to  join  the  Free  French  (July  18, 
1940)  and  announce  its  refusal  to  recognize  the 
defeat  of  the  mothcr<ountry  was  the  New  Heb¬ 
rides  in  the  South  Pacific.  It  did  so  largely  because 
of  the  leadership  of  the  Resident  Commissioner, 
Henri  Sautot,  who  knew  he  could  depend  on  the 
British  fleet  if  necessary.  At  the  end  of  September 
Sautot  landed  in  New  Caledonia  and  led  a  suc¬ 
cessful  revolt,  which  had  the  strong  support  of  the 
French  on  the  island,  against  the  Vichy  official  in 
charge.'^ 

Important  though  these  two  colonies  in  the 
South  Pacific  were  to  the  Allies  in  the  war  against 
Japan,  French  Equatorial  Africa  was  of  greater 
immediate  significance  in  1940  because  Britain 
needed  to  maintain  air  routes  across  Africa  after 
the  Axis  had  closed  the  Mediterranean.  At  the 
time  of  France’s  fall  the  British  undertook  to  as¬ 
sure  themselves  the  use  of  these  essential  African 

16.  Aglion,  The  Fighting  French,  cited,  pp.  111-17. 


airfields  by  entering  into  agreements  with  Felix 
Eboue,  the  West  Indian-born  Negro  colonial 
leader  who  was  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Equa¬ 
torial  Africa  and  directly  in  charge  of  the  Chad. 
Eboue’s  decision  to  support  the  Allies  against 
Vichy  was  influenced  not  only  by  his  refusal  to 
accept  the  defeat  of  France,  but  also  by  fear  that 
Petain’s  policy  toward  the  African  colonics  would 
reflect  Nazi  racial  theories — a  fear  soon  borne  out 
by  Vichy’s  new  references  to  “Black  Africa.”*^ 
Ebouc’s  course  of  action  was  also  encouraged  by 
his  personal  opposition  to  the  Vichyitc  Governor- 
General  of  Equatorial  Africa,  who  disapproved  of 
his  subordinate’s  insistence  on  greater  autonomy 
for  the  native  tribes.  On  August  26,  1940,  there¬ 
fore,  Eboue  announced  that  the  Chad  had  joined 
Free  France.  Since,  however,  the  Chad’s  position 
was  precarious  as  long  as  the  pro-Vichy  Governor 
remained  in  control  of  the  region  to  the  south,  a 
Free  French  group  later  staged  a  military  coup  in 
Brazzaville,  deposing  the  Governor-General,  and 
making  it  possible  for  Eboue  to  assume  control  of 
all  of  French  Equatorial  Africa  on  November  12, 
1940.  At  about  the  same  time  the  mandated  Cara-i 
croons  were  also  brought  over  to  the  side  of  Free' 
France  by  a  military — but  bloodless — coup,  and 
Gabon  by  a  two-months’  long  military  operation."^. 

Because  the  French  territories  in  central  Africa 
had  previously  conducted  the  greatest  share  of 
their  trade  with  France,  they  were  in  danger  of 
grave  economic  maladjustment  once  they  wcre| 
cut  off  from  their  usual  market  and  source  oft 
supply.  Britain,  recognizing  these  difficulties, 
helped  the  Free  French  solve  this  problem  by 
buying  up  practically  the  entire  output  of  French  = 
Equatorial  Africa  and  by  giving  the  French  suffi  j 
cient  credits  to  cover  the  import  of  essential  goods j 
from  the  sterling  area.  Although  the  adjustment 
has  not  been  entirely  satisfactory,  since  the  Britishj 
have  been  prevented  by  transport  difficulties  fromj 
making  use  of  some  of  the  prcxlucts  they  pur-l 
chased,  and  the  French  territories  have  been  un-i 
able  to  supply  all  their  own  needs  due  to  lack  of! 
shipping  and  low  British  production  for  non-mili¬ 
tary  purposes,  the  plan  has  helped  to  make  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  a  Free  French  empire  to  survive  without 
undue  hardships  for  the  colonies. 

FREE  FRENCH  IN  MIDDLE  EAST 

Meanwhile,  other  portions  of  the  French  empire 
were  brought  over  to  the  Free  French  through  the 
direct  military  cooperation  of  Britain.  In  October 

17.  G.  S.  McClellan,  “Colonial  Progress  in  Africa:  Belgian 
Congo  and  French  Equatorial  Africa,"  Foreign  Policy  Reporti, 
May  15,  1944,  p.  51. 

18.  Aglion,  The  Fighting  French,  cited,  pp.  131,  142. 
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1^0  the  Free  French  and  British  launched  a  naval 
attack  against  Dakar  that  failed.*^  But  in  June- 
July  1941  they  conducted  a  successful  military 
campaign  that  wrested  the  French  mandates  of 
Syria  and  Lebanon  from  Vichy,  thus  preventing 
the  Germans  from  gaining  control  of  airfields  in 
the  strategically  important  Middle  East.  Although 
the  military  forces  engaged  in  the  Syrian  campaign 
were  necessarily  chiefly  British,  civilian  authority 
over  the  mandates  was  promptly  turned  over  to 
the  Free  French.  The  British  felt  that  a  French 
authority  must  take  charge  of  these  areas  as  soon 
as  possible  to  refute  Vichy’s  propaganda  that  Brit¬ 
ain  was  engaged  in  breaking  up  the  French  em¬ 
pire.  This  propaganda  had  been  particularly 
strong  in  connection  with  Syria  and  Lebanon  be¬ 
cause  the  Free  French,  supported  by  the  British, 
gained  local  support  for  their  limited  armed  forces 
in  this  theatre  by  promising  the  natives  inde¬ 
pendence — in  accord  with  the  French  pledge  of 
1936 — if  they  broke  with  Vichy 
Fulfilment  of  this  promise,  however,  has  caused 
serious  difficulties  not  only  between  the  mandates 
and  the  Fighting  French  but  between  de  Gaulle 
and  Britain.  The  basic  difference  between  the 
Syrians  and  Lebanese,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
Fighting  French,  on  the  other,  has  been  that  the 
former  want  to  have  no  special  relationships  with 
France,  while  the  latter  are  determined  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  traditional  area  of  special  French  influ¬ 
ence  in  the  Middle  East.  This  clash  of  views  pre¬ 
cipitated  a  crisis  after  elections  held  in  accord  with 
the  pledge  of  1941,  and  the  new  Lebanese  gov¬ 
ernment  refused  in  November  1943  to  negotiate 
a  treaty  with  the  French  until  the  mandate  had 
been  officially  withdrawn,  insisting  that  negotia¬ 
tions  take  place  between  equally  sovereign  powers. 
But  the  French  declared  that  they  had  no  author¬ 
ity  to  terminate  the  mandate  completely,  since 
only  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  in  World 
War  I — which  assigned  the  mandate — could  take 
that  step.  Although  this  controversy  was  primar¬ 
ily  between  the  Free  French  and  the  Lebanese, 
Britain  was  an  interested  party  not  only  because 
it  had  supported  the  pledge  of  independence  in 
1941,  but  because  the  French  policy  antagonized 
the  pan-Arab  movement,  whose  support  was 
needed  by  Britain  and  the  other  United  Nations.^’ 
As  a  result,  considerable  friction  developed  behind 
the  scenes  between  the  Free  French  and  British, 

>9-  Virginia  Thompson,  “France’s  Oilonial  Slake  in  West 
Africa,"  Foreign  Policy  Reports,  June  15,  1944,  p.  74. 

10.  For  text  of  the  appeal  issued  by  General  Catroux,  Com- 
mander-in-Chief  of  the  Fighting  French  in  the  Levant,  on 
June  8,  1941,  see  Aglion,  The  Fighting  French,  cited,  pp.  220-21. 
Jt.  Economist  (London),  November  27,  1943,  p.  708. 


recalling  the  three  centuries  of  Anglo-French  rival¬ 
ry  in  the  eastern  Mediterranean.  At  last  a  kind 
of  temporary  compromise,  in  effect  for  the  dura¬ 
tion  of  the  war,  was  worked  out,  whereby  French 
officials  remain  in  Syria  and  Lebanon  but  exer¬ 
cise  less  authority  than  they  did  before  1941.  Mean¬ 
while,  the  Syrian  and  Lebanese  governments  have 
taken  over  most  of  the  civilian  functions  of  gov¬ 
ernment  and  have  appointed  diplomatic  repre¬ 
sentatives  to  a  number  of  foreign  governments 
which  have  recognized  their  independence.  Their 
position  after  the  war,  therefore,  will  probably  cor¬ 
respond  to  that  of  Iraq,  which  is  an  independent 
state,  but  has  special  treaty  relationships  with  its 
former  mandatory,  Britain. 

THE  FRENCH  UNP'JIGROUND 

Still  another  reason  why  the  Free  French  were 
transformed  from  a  military  to  a  political  body 
was  that  increasingly  strong  opposition  to  the 
Vichy  regime  developed  inside  France.  Immedi¬ 
ately  after  the  military  defeat  great  confusion  pre¬ 
vailed  among  the  French,  and  there  had  been  a 
widespread  tendency  to  trust  Petain  to  look  after 
the  best  interests  of  the  nation.  But  as  the  harsh¬ 
ness  of  the  armistice  terms  became  known,  and 
particularly  after  Laval  began  to  send  French 
workers  to  Germany  in  a  definite  effort  to  col¬ 
laborate  with  the  Axis,  underground  movements 
sprang  up  against  the  Nazis  and  Vichy.  It  would 
be  a  mistake,  however,  to  think  of  the  members 
of  these  active  resistance  groups,  important  though 
they  have  been  in  the  struggle  against  the  Axis, 
as  more  than  a  minority  among  Frenchmen  who 
wanted  to  see  Germany  defeated.  Yet,  although 
small  in  proportion  to  the  whole  of  the  French  na¬ 
tion,  the  underground  movements  represented  a 
well-organized  and  dynamic  revolt  that  was  of  too 
great  potential  advantage  to  the  Allies  to  go  un¬ 
encouraged.  The  direction  of  anti-Vichy  forces 
required  political  as  well  as  military  leadership, 
since  some  discussion  of  social  and  economic  ob¬ 
jectives  to  be  accomplished  through  victory  was 
essential  in  rallying  resistance  to  Petain’s  National 
Revolution.  The  British  realized  the  potentialities 
of  French  underground  movements  in  helping  to 
win  the  war.  They  approved,  therefore,  of  de 
Gaulle’s  efforts  to  win  the  resistance  groups  over 
to  his  organization,  sanctioned  his  appeals  over 
the  BBC,  and  aided  him  in  establishing  liaison 
with  resistance  leaders  in  France. 

At  first  the  links  between  the  Free  French  and 
the  underground  were  few,  but  they  gradually  in¬ 
creased,  and  in  the  spring  of  1942  an  agreement 
was  reached  between  them  as  a  result  of  parleys 
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between  de  Gaulle  and  representatives  of  three  of 
the  main  underground  organizations  —  “Libera¬ 
tion,”  “Combat,”  and  “Franc  Tireur.”^^  Later  the 
Committee  of  Socialist  Action  and  the  French 
Communist  party  also  accepted  the  agreement.  A 
year  after,  in  May  1943,  all  French  organizations 
and  groups  active  in  resistance  movements  inside 
France  were  reported  to  have  formed  a  Committee 
of  French  Resistance  and  to  have  assured  de 
Gaulle  of  their  support.^^  The  significance  of  these 
links  between  the  Free  French  and  the  resistance 
movements  inside  France,  so  far  as  they  affected 
the  nature  of  de  Gaulle’s  movement,  was  that  they 
formed  the  basis  for  a  claim  to  popular  support. 
Henceforth  de  Gaulle  asserted  he  represented  the 
general  will  of  the  French  people,  as  reflected  in 
their  opposition  to  the  enemy,  although  he  had  no 
constitutional  ties  with  the  pre-war  elected  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Third  Republic. 

THE  FREE  FRENCH  AND  THE  ALUES 

Having  won  the  allegiance  of  several  portions  of 
the  empire  and  the  resistance  movements  within 
France,  the  Free  French — or  “Fighting  French”  as 
they  had  begun  to  call  themselves — clearly  consti¬ 
tuted  a  political  as  well  as  a  military  organization 
when  the  Allies  landed  in  North  Africa  in  Novem¬ 
ber  1942.  Yet  the  United  States,  whose  military 
and  diplomatic  leaders  made  most  of  the  prepara¬ 
tions  for  the  operation,  passed  over  de  Gaulle  and 
dealt  instead  with  Admiral  Darlan,  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  Vichy’s  forces  and  third  ranking  official 
in  the  government  the  Fighting  French  had  re¬ 
jected. 

In  the  ensuing  criticism  of  Washington’s  policy 
voiced  both  in  the  United  States  and  Britain,  it 
was  often  charged  that  a  predilection  for  Petain’s 
government — as  indicated  by  this  country’s  rela¬ 
tions  with  Vichy  until  the  North  African  campaign 
began — had  dictated  the  choice  of  Darlan.  The 
State  Department,  however,  firmly  and  consistently 
denied  this  contention.  Secretary  of  State  Hull  de¬ 
clared  on  November  8,  1942  that  the  United  States 
had  continued  its  relations  with  Vichy  to  gain  in¬ 
formation  and  contacts  vital  to  the  success  of  the 
Allied  landings.^'*  Moreover,  the  United  States  in¬ 
sisted  that  an  agreement  with  de  Gaulle  had  been 
out  of  the  question  because  information  secured 
from  North  Africa  before  the  invasion  clearly 

22.  Texts  and  References  on  Fighting  France,  compiled  by 
Andre  Morize  (New  York,  Fighting  French  Press  and  Informa¬ 
tion  Service,  no  date),  pp.  40-41. 

23.  Free  France,  May  15,  1943,  p.  330. 

24.  Documents  on  American  Foreign  Relations,  Vol.  V,  July 
i942-)une  1943  (Boston,  World  Peace  Foundation,  1944), 
p.  540. 


showed  the  Fighting  French  lacked  support  not  j 
only  among  the  local  officials — almost  all  of  whom 
remained  loyal  to  Petain — ^but  among  the  popula¬ 
tion  as  a  whole  owing  to  two  years  of  Vichy  propa¬ 
ganda.  The  Americans,  therefore,  it  was  argued,  | 
had  been  obliged  to  cast  about  for  another  French 
leader  with  whom  they  could  deal,  and  their  choice 
fell  upon  General  Henri  Giraud,  famous  for  his 
escapes  from  the  Germans  in  both  world  wars,  who, 
it  was  hoped — because  of  his  patriotic  record  and 
personal  loyalty  to  Petain — might  have  considerable 
appeal  in  North  Africa.  Contact  was  established 
with  Giraud  as  early  as  May  1942,  and  plans  were 
laid  for  making  him  French  Commander-in-Chief 
— if  not  Allied  Commander  as  he  had  first  been 
given  to  understand — ^and  civilian  chief  of  the  I 
North  African  administration.^'  j 

The  plan  for  using  Giraud  went  awry,  however,  | 
when  the  date  of  the  landings  was  advanced  to  f 
insure  an  element  of  surprise,  since  the  steps  neces¬ 
sary  to  guarantee  cooperation  between  North  Afri-  ] 
can  officials  and  the  Americans  had  not  yet  been 
completed.  Giraud,  nevertheless,  tried  to  break  | 
Petain’s  control  over  North  Africa.  But  his  appeals 
failed,  forcing  the  Allies  to  improvise  a  new  plan, 
whereby  Morocco  and  Algeria  could  be  brought  ! 
over  with  as  little  bloodshed  and  delay  as  possible 
and  enabled  the  Allies  to  arrive  in  Tunisia  before 
the  Germans.^^  When  it  was  found  that  Admiral 
Darlan  would  and  could  end  Vichy-French  re¬ 
sistance,  he  was  offered  military  control  of  North 
Africa.  Then,  impressed  by  the  Admiral’s  power 
over  the  French  army  and  navy,  and  disregarding 
his  political  record,  American  representatives  de¬ 
cided  to  give  him  the  temporary  civilian  authority 
as  well.  After  Darlan’s  assassination  on  December 

24.  Giraud  became  head  of  the  Imperial  Council 

Dorian  had  created  as  the  administrative  body  in 
North  Africa,  and  this  body  elected  him  Command¬ 
er-in-Chief  of  the  French  troops  in  the  area.  That 
Giraud’s  appointment  was  regarded  as  satisfactory 
by  the  United  States  was  indicated  by  the  two 
secret  “accords”  President  Roosevelt’s  representa- : 
tive  is  said  to  have  signed  with  him.^^  ■ 

DE  GAULLE  VERSUS  GIRAUD 

The  Fighting  French  regarded  the  American  ar-  ; 
rangements  with  Giraud  as  an  attempt  to  create  a 
rival  movement,  contending  that  the  United  States  ; 
must  have  had  some  such  motive  in  mind  when  it 
chose  to  plan  the  North  African  invasion  in  coop¬ 
eration  with  a  French  General  who  proved  to  have 

25.  Price,  Giraud,  cited,  p.  115. 

26.  Ibid.,  p.  160. 

27.  Arthur  Krock,  New  York.  Times,  June  2,  1944. 
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no  influence  over  the  Vichy  forces  at  the  time  of 
the  landings.  Believing,  therefore,  that  de  Gaulle 
had  been  shunted  aside  by  the  United  States  for 
political  reasons,  the  Fighting  French  began  a 
struggle  to  eliminate  Giraud.  This  contest  between 
the  two  leaders  lasted  more  than  a  year,  and  was 
marked  by  a  series  of  political  successes  that  gradu¬ 
ally  whittled  down  Giraud’s  power  and  resulted 
in  de  Gaulle’s  complete  victory.  In  February  1943 
de  Gaulle  prevailed  upon  Giraud  to  abolish  the 
Imperial  Council  and  to  dismiss  a  number  of 
former  Vichyites  in  his  political  and  military  ad¬ 
ministration  as  an  indication  of  his  disapproval  of 
Petain’s  regime.  Next,  de  Gaulle  insisted  that 
Giraud  turn  over  his  administrative  functions  to 
another  body,  since  the  combination  of  civil  and 
military  powers  in  one  man  violated  republican 
tradition.  Giraud  agreed,  and  on  June  3,  1943  the 
French  Committee  of  National  Liberation,  in 
which  he  shared  civilian  authority  over  North 
Africa  with  de  Gaulle,  was  created. 

But  Giraud — at  American  insistence — remained 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  French  forces  in  North 
Africa,  a  body  of  250,000-300,000  men  who  were 
being  equipped  by  the  United  States.  Similarly, 
de  Gaulle  retained  independent  control  over  the 
20,000-25,000  Fighting  French  forces  and  the  Free 
French  empire.^®  This  fusion  was,  however,  short¬ 
lived.  De  Gaulle  obtained  a  majority  of  places  for 
his  supporters  in  the  Commission  and  Council  of 
the  Committee,  and  on  November  9,  1943  Giraud 
was  removed  from  his  position  as  joint  president. 
In  voting  for  Giraud’s  dismissal  the  Committee  de¬ 
clared  its  action  represented  dissatisfaction  with  his 
refusal  to  make  a  public  disavowal  of  Petain — as  a 
delegation  from  the  resistance  movements  had  re¬ 
quested — on  the  ground  that  no  link  existed.  But, 
although  de  Gaulle  became  sole  president,  Giraud 
still  remained  Commander-in-Chief.  Then,  by  a 
decree  of  April  4,  1944  the  Committee  abolished 
the  post  of  Commander-in-Chief  and  concentrated 
military  as  well  as  civilian  authority  in  the  hands 
of  de  Gaulle.^^  When  Giraud  protested  that  the 
Committee  was  ignoring  its  own  interpretation  of 
republican  institutions,  the  Committee  made  one 
of  its  few  references  to  the  Third  Republic,  citing 
the  law  of  July  1938  which  invested  all  powers  for 
national  defense  in  the  President  of  the  Council 
of  Ministers.^®  Despite  his  objections  Giraud  with¬ 
drew,  leaving  de  Gaulle  sole  leader  of  the  anti- 
Nazi  and  anti-Vichy  French  military  and  political 
forces. 

28.  Andre  Visson,  The  Coming  Struggle  for  Peace  (New  York, 
Viking,  1944),  p.  88;  Price,  Giraud,  cited,  p.  261. 

29.  Neu>  Yor/(  Herald  Tribune,  April  5,  1944. 

30.  Economist,  April  22,  1944,  p.  535. 


ISSUES  AT  STAKE 

On  the  surface  the  struggle  between  Giraud  and 
de  Gaulle  looked  like  a  personal  quarrel  between 
the  two  men.  But  while  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that 
each  wanted  to  be  the  dominant  French  leader 
among  the  United  Nations  and  realized  that  com¬ 
mand  of  the  large  body  of  French  forces  in  North 
Africa  would  help  each  achieve  that  end,  a  much 
deeper  and  more  important  question  was  involved. 
Stated  briefly,  the  controversy  between  Giraud  and 
de  Gaulle  centered  around  the  kind  of  post-war  so¬ 
ciety  France  should  have.  Neither  General  wanted 
to  see  the  Third  Republic  restored  intact.  But  while 
Giraud  insisted  on  maintaining  constitutional  and 
legal  continuity  with  pre-war  institutions  and  the 
establishment  of  a  regime  under  conservative  ele¬ 
ments,  de  Gaulle  urged  that  all  ties  with  the  past 
be  broken  and  that  a  new  Fourth  Republic  be 
created  under  the  leadership  of  the  resistance  move¬ 
ments. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  struggle  Giraud  was 
a  weaker  contestant  than  de  Gaulle,  because  he 
had  little  personal  interest  in  political  issues  alid 
thought  of  himself  simply  as  a  General  whose 
main  concern  was  with  the  military  side  of  the 
war  and  the  restoration  of  the  prestige  the  army 
had  lost  with  the  fall  of  France.  Because  Giraud 
was  a  military  rather  than  a  political  leader,  he  was 
obliged  to  turn  over  the  administration  of  political 
and  economic  affairs  to  such  civil  officials  as  were 
at  hand,  and  for  the  most  part  these  were  men  who 
had  accepted  the  Vichy  regime  until  the  Americans 
landed  in  North  Africa.^*  Since  the  composition  of 
this  entourage  aroused  little  popular  enthusiasm 
in  North  Africa  and  Giraud  himself  did  not  have 
a  personal  following,  his  administration  was  vul¬ 
nerable  to  attack  if  any  large  number  of  anti-Vichy- 
ites  should  appear  to  challenge  it.  This  is  what 
happened,  for  de  Gaulle’s  supporters  came  from 
France  to  North  Africa  in  ever  growing  numbers 
after  February  1943.  Although  the  arrival  of  these 
Gaullists  marked  a  turning  point  in  the  de 
Gaulle-Giraud  contest,  it  is  still  a  mystery  how 
they  were  able  to  escape  across  the  Franco-Span- 
ish  border  in  such  large  numbers.  As  their  group 
increased  in  size  during  April  and  May  and  se¬ 
cured  a  large  following  among  the  residents  of 
North  Africa,  it  created  a  rising  tide  of  feeling 
against  Giraud  and  the  former  collaborationists  in 
his  administration.  Giraud,  however,  made  no  ef¬ 
fort  to  curb  the  opposition  or  to  shape  his  own 
course  according  to  its  demands.  Instead,  he  made 
the  concessions  affecting  his  civilian  authority  that 
the  Committee  demanded  and  raised  no  objections 

31.  Price,  Giraud,  cited,  p.  175. 
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until  his  military  position  was  at  stake.  Then  he 
discovered  the  Gaullist  movement  had  become  so 
strong  that  protests  were  futile. 

DE  Gaulle’s  claims  to  represent  France 

Meanwhile,  de  Gaulle  had  been  emphasizing 
and  strengthening  his  claims  to  represent  the  pop¬ 
ular  will  by  convoking  a  provisional  Consultative 
Assembly  on  November  3,  1943  to  speak  for 
France.  Its  members  were  drawn  chiefly  from  the 
resistance  movements,  but  there  was,  nevertheless, 
some  attempt  to  compromise  with  pre-war  French 
institutions.  Of  the  sixty  members  for  France,  forty 
were  from  resistance  groups  and  twenty  were 
former  deputies,  selected  on  the  basis  of  the  parties’ 
representation  in  the  last  French  Chamber.  Twelve 
other  members  were  drawn  from  resistance  groups 
outside  France,  and  twelve  from  departmental 
councils  in  North  Africa,  West  Africa,  Martinique 
and  Guiana.  Since  popular  elections  of  members 
were  impossible,  it  would  be  difficult  to  prove  or 
disprove  that  the  Assembly  gave  correct  represen¬ 
tation  to  French  opinion.  De  Gaulle  insisted,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  Assembly  reflected  the  popular  will 
of  France,  and  tended  to  pay  considerable  atten¬ 
tion  to  its  allegations  that  the  Committee  was  too 
slow  in  purging  former  collaborators,  had  pro¬ 
vided  inadequate  supplies  for  the  resistance  move¬ 
ments,  and  had  behaved  feebly  in  representing 
French  interests  abroad.^^ 

Another  result  of  de  Gaulle’s  insistence  that  he 
represented  the  general  will  of  the  French  people 
was  his  decision  to  broaden  his  movement  to  com¬ 
prise  all  political  groups,  including  the  extreme 
Left — a  course  of  action  that  contrasted  with 
Giraud’s  lack  of  sympathy  either  for  the  Commu¬ 
nists  in  Algiers,  or  the  underground  movements  in 
which  the  Communists  were  reported  to  play  an 
important  role.*^  Accordingly,  the  Gaullist  major¬ 
ity  in  the  Committee  voted  on  June  25,  1943  to 
lift  the  ban  on  the  Communist  party,  imposed  by 
Daladier  in  1939  because  of  the  party’s  opposition 
to  the  war,  and  Communists  were  subsequently 
included  in  the  Consultative  Assembly.  But  de 
Gaulle  hesitated  to  appoint  Communists  to  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  Committee  itself.  One  explanation 
may  be  that  the  Communists  had  refused  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  resistance  to  the  Nazis  until  the  Ger¬ 
mans  invaded  Russian  territory  in  1941.  Another 
reason  was  the  Communists’  insistence  that  they 
be  allowed  to  join  the  Committee  on  a  special  basis, 
having  the  right  to  name  their  own  appointees  to 

32.  David  Thomson,  “Storm-Clouds  Over  France,”  Contem¬ 
porary  Review  (London),  March  1944,  p.  150. 

33.  Visson,  Coming  Struggle  for  Peace,  cited,  p.  91. 


specific  posts.  The  important  point,  however,  is 
that  de  Gaulle  wanted  to  have  the  extreme  Left 
represented  in  the  Committee  because  its  reputed 
force  in  the  resistance  movements  made  it  an  im¬ 
portant  element  in  the  popular  will  of  the  French  t 
people.  He  insisted,  nevertheless,  that  they  come 
into  the  Committee  on  the  same  terms  as  members 
of  other  political  groups,  and  after  much  contro¬ 
versy  succeeded  on  April  4,  1944  in  appointing  two  , 
Communists  on  this  basis.^** 

DE  Gaulle’s  break  with  past 

The  political  differences  between  the  groups  rep¬ 
resented  by  de  Gaulle  and  Giraud  emerged  in  dra¬ 
matic  form  in  connection  with  the  purge  issue.  De 
Gaulle’s  supporters,  who  had  left  France  to  carry 
on  the  struggle,  or  who  were  members  of  resistance 
movements  in  France,  abhorred  those  Frenchmen 
who  accepted  the  armistice  and  German  occupa¬ 
tion  of  France  and  collaborated  with  the  Nazis. 
Giraud,  on  the  other  hand,  represented  those  who 
had  accepted  Vichy,  with  a  greater  or  lesser  degree 
of  reluctance,  as  a  means  of  salvaging  something 
from  the  crisis  of  1940,  and  feared  impeachment 
by  the  aggressive  minority  active  in  resistance 
groups.^’  These  points  of  view  clashed  in  March  r 
1944  during  the  trial  of  Pierre  Pucheu,  former  Min¬ 
ister  of  the  Interior  in  Petain’s  cabinet.  The  three 
main  charges  on  which  he  was  finally  condemned 
and  shot  as  a  traitor  amounted  to  the  allegation 
that  he  had  helped  agents  of  a  foreign  power  at 
war  with  France.  Because,  from  the  very  nature  of 
the  situation,  much  of  the  evidence  for  or  against 
the  accused  could  not  be  produced  in  court,  his 
punishment  represented  a  triumph  for  the  view 
that  the  popular  will  of  resistance  movements  rath¬ 
er  than  strict  legality  should  decide  the  fate  of 
a  high  Vichy  official.^*^  Despite  pressure  from  the 
French  underground  to  purge  other  Vichyites, 
however,  Pucheu  has  so  far  been  the  only  leading 
official  in  Petain’s  government  to  be  sentenced  to 
death.  This  may  be  evidence  that  de  Gaulle  be¬ 
lieves  the  elimination  of  a  few  leaders  who  sym¬ 
bolize  collaboration  with  the  Nazis  will  be  suffi¬ 
cient  to  prevent  Vichyites  as  a  group  from  offering 
serious  opposition  to  his  movement. 

The  question  of  how  civil  administration  should 
be  established  in  France  after  the  country  was  lib¬ 
erated  also  received  widely  different  answers  from 
Giraud  and  de  Gaulle.  Giraud,  in  the  interests  of 
constitutionalism  and  of  Frenchmen  who  had  at 
one  time  supported  Vichy,  proposed  that  the  Loi 

34.  Harold  Callender,  New  York_  Times,  April  5,  1944. 

35.  Price,  Giraud,  cited,  p.  275. 

36.  W.  N.  Hadsel,  “Pucheu  Trial  Reflects  Views  of  French 
Underground,”  Foreign  Policy  Bulletin,  March  17,  1944. 
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Treveneuc  of  1872  be  adopted  as  the  basis  for  re¬ 
storing  constitutional  government  in  France.  This 
law,  which  provided  for  the  possibility  of  a  revolu¬ 
tion  in  France,  laid  down  the  procedure  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed  in  reconstituting  a  government  at  such  time 
as  part  of  the  national  territory  might  be  outside 
its  control.  In  supporting  this  measure,  Giraud 
argued  that  the  temporary  government  of  France 
should  be  constituted  in  conformity  with  this  law 
of  the  Third  Republic.^^  De  Gaulle,  however,  op¬ 
posed  Giraud’s  plan  because  such  a  procedure  of¬ 
fered  the  resistance  movements  no  opportunity  to 
voice  their  opinions,  and  he  argued  that  the  Loi 
Treveneuc  was  neither  valid  nor  practical.  He 
pointed  out  that  many  jurists  were  of  the  opinion 
that  the  legislation  had  been  superseded  by  other 
constitutional  acts,  and  declared  that  even  if  it  were 
still  law  it  would  not  apply  to  the  French  situation 
at  the  time  of  liberation,  since  it  assumes  an  elec¬ 
tion  can  be  held  as  soon  as  the  usurping  authority 
is  destroyed. 

OPPOSING  VIEWS  OF  GIRAUD  AND  DE  GAULLE 

The  Gaullists  were  not,  however,  united  on 
their  counter-plan.  In  the  debate  on  the  subject  in 
the  Consultative  Assembly  one  group  wanted  to 
dovetail  the  new  with  the  old  by  reviving  the  old 
municipal  and  departmental  councils  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible  and  forming  a  provisional  Assembly  com¬ 
posed  half  of  old  members  of  the  Senate  and 
Chamber  of  Deputies  and  half  of  delegates  from 
the  resistance  movements.  This  party,  however, 
lost  the  day.  The  majority  of  the  Consultative  As¬ 
sembly  preferred  a  complete  break  with  the  past. 
In  the  final  scheme  for  a  provisional  government, 
which  was  adopted  March  14,  1944,  regular  elec¬ 
tions  were  promised  “at  the  latest  within  one  year 
after  the  total  liberation  of  the  territory.”^®  Mean¬ 
while  the  Committee,  in  consultation  with  the 
Resistance  Council  in  France,  was  to  appoint  com¬ 
missioners  to  act  for  it  in  each  theatre  of  military 
operations  until  the  Committee  itself  assumes  pro¬ 
visional  authority. 

Giraud’s  and  de  Gaulle’s  opposing  views  were 
also  crystallized  in  their  divergent  programs  for 
the  future  of  France.  Giraud  took  the  view  that 
the  Third  Republic  would  be  revived  when  France 
was  liberated,  and  that  until  then  no  Frenchman 
could  presume  to  say  what  changes  the  French 

37-  Price,  Giraud,  cited,  pp.  253-54.  For  a  discussion  of 
Giraud’s  plan,  see  Henri  de  Kerillis,  “Les  Grands  Principes,” 
Pour  la  Victoire  (New  York),  May  27,  1944. 

38.  For  Integral  Text  of  the  Ordinance  on  the  Organization 
of  Public  Powers  in  Liberated  France,  see  Document  series  II, 
No.  686F,  April  26,  1944  (New  York,  French  Press  and 
Information  Service). 


people  would  or  should  make  in  the  nation’s  pre¬ 
war  political  and  economic  structure.^^  De  Gaulle, 
on  the  other  hand,  in  a  speech  on  Bastille  Day  in 
1943,  condemned  the  Third  Republic  for  its  weak¬ 
nesses  and  failures,  and  declared  France  must  have 
a  new  regime  after  the  war.'*®  This  proposal  re¬ 
flected  the  revolutionary  surge  in  France  among 
the  resistance  movements,  for  their  programs  look 
toward  a  new  kind  of  radicalism — not  Communist 
in  dogma,  not  familiar  socialism,  but  distinctly 
state-controlled  and  antipathetic  to  pre-war  forms 
of  democratic  capitalism  as  practiced  in  Britain  and 
the  United  States. 

DE  Gaulle’s  program 

De  Gaulle  has  given  some  clues  to  the  nature  of 
the  Fourth  Republic  he  envisages.  According  to  a 
speech  on  November  3,  1943,  one  of  the  Fourth  Re¬ 
public’s  features  would  be  a  new  economic  struc¬ 
ture,  for  de  Gaulle  has  indicated  he  believes  the 
pre-war  French  economy  has  collapsed  beyond  re¬ 
pair.  In  its  place,  he  declared,  he  looks  for  an  eco¬ 
nomic  regime  in  which  the  great  sources  of  na¬ 
tional  wealth  would  be  controlled  by  the  state,  and 
in  which  organized  workers  as  well  as  entrepre¬ 
neurs  would  share  in  the  conduct  of  industry.  “Fin¬ 
ally,”  he  said,  “France  will  ask  that  the  goods  of 
France  benefit  all  Frenchmen,  that  on  her  soil 
there  be  no  man  or  woman  of  good  faith  who  may 
not  live  and  work  in  equitable  conditions.”  De 
Gaulle’s  general  sketch  has  been  translated  by  the 
Committee  into  an  economic  program  that  pro¬ 
poses  the  “socialization  of  economic,  financial  and 
commercial  enterprises  essential  to  the  life  of  the 
nation.”'** 

When  Giraud  was  eliminated  from  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  National  Liberation,  therefore,  his  de¬ 
feat  did  not  signify  merely  that  one  French  Gen¬ 
eral  rather  than  another  won  a  personal  victory. 
It  meant  that  the  party  of  Frenchmen  who  stood 
for  continuity  with  the  past  had  been  expelled. 
Stated  in  terms  familiar  in  the  history  of  France, 
Jacobinism  triumphed  over  legitimacy.  Both 
Lebrun  and  Giraud  tried,  but  failed  to  establish 
French  regimes  linked  to  the  Third  Republic  by 
constitutional  forms.  De  Gaulle  and  the  Committee 
of  National  Liberation,  on  the  other  hand,  emerged 

39.  For  view  that  the  constitution  of  the  Third  Republic  mu*, 
remain  unchanged  because  constitutional  revision  in  France 
has  been  traditionally  associated  with  the  destruction  of  re¬ 
publican  institutions,  see  J.  C.  Fernand-Laurent,  Gallic  Charac¬ 
ter,  Foundation  of  Tomorrow’s  Peace  (New  York,  Little,  Brown, 
1944),  p.  264. 

40.  For  de  Gaulle's  speech  on  July  14,  1943,  see  Free  France, 
July  15,  1943,  PP-  37-40- 

41.  Jules  Moch,  “The  Tasks  Ahead  in  France,”  Nation, 
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as  the  leaders  of  a  French  movement  that  declared 
France’s  pre-war  constitution  had  been  destroyed 
when  Pctain,  as  the  last  official  representative  of 
the  Third  Republic,  accepted  defeat.  Instead  of  re¬ 
lying  on  formal  legal  claims  to  represent  France, 
the  Fighting  French  insisted  they  derived  their 
right  to  speak  for  the  nation  from  the  general  will 
of  the  French  people  as  expressed  in  resistance  to 
the  German  invaders  and  their  collaborators  at 
Vichy. 

Closely  connected  with  de  Gaulle’s  break  with 
the  Third  Republic  is  his  strong  national  pride,  for 
the  Gaullists  are  in  the  tradition  of  the  pre-war 
French  groups  that  stood  for  the  survival  of  a 
strong  France  that  protected  its  position  by  force 
if  necessary.  De  Gaulle  conceives,  therefore,  of  the 
new  regime  he  proposes  as  strengthening  France 
and  enabling  it  to  recoup  its  power  and  interna¬ 
tional  prestige.  Unlike  Giraud,  who  was  willing  to 
trust  the  Allies  to  a  great  extent  in  liberating  and 
restoring  France,  de  Gaulle  feels  the  French  suf¬ 
fered  from  the  diplomatic  mistakes  of  their  allies 
before  the  war  and  must  now  be  on  guard  to  pro¬ 
tect  their  own  interest.  Although  realizing  that 
France  cannot  liberate  itself  from  the  Germans 
and  is  necessarily  dependent  on  American,  British 
and  Russian  armies,  he  nevertheless  claims  an  im¬ 
portant  place  for  France  in  the  Allied  conduct  of 
the  war  by  emphasizing  French  military,  colonial, 
and  underground  contributions  in  winning  the 
victory.  He  also  bolsters  his  case  by  describing  the 
present  struggle  as  part  of  a  thirty-years’  war,  in 
which  France’s  role  in  1914-18  was  comparable 
to  that  of  Britain,  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the  United 
States  in  World  War  11.“*^  What  the  reaction  in 
France  has  been  to  de  Gaulle’s  insistence  that 
France,  although  temporarily  weak,  remains  a 
great  power  and  should  refuse  to  accept  any  sec¬ 
ondary  position  among  the  Allies,  it  is  impossible 
to  discover.  But  his  appeal  to  French  national  pride 
has  been  very  popular  with  the  resistance  move¬ 
ments  represented  in  Algiers,  while  among  these 
same  groups  Giraud  has  been  criticized  for  his 
close  association  with  the  United  States. 

CAMPAIGN  FOR  ALLIED  RECOGNITION 

As  the  leader  both  of  a  revolutionary  movement, 
and  a  fight  for  national  liberation,  de  Gaulle  has 
conducted  a  long  and  unsuccessful  campaign  for 
Allied  recognition.  Shortly  after  the  Committee  of 
National  Liberation  was  formed  in  June  1943,  de 
Gaulle  made  every  effort  to  secure  recognition  for 
the  organization — not,  at  first,  as  a  government, 
but  as  the  “trustee”  for  France  until  it  was  possible 

42.  See  de  Gaulle’s  speech  to  Constituent  Assembly,  Algiers, 
March  18,  1944. 


to  hold  elections.  De  Gaulle’s  case  for  recognition 
has  varied  in  the  course  of  his  diplomatic  cam¬ 
paign,  but  it  has  always  contained  two  main  argu¬ 
ments,  one  moral  and  the  other  political.  From  the 
moral  point  of  view  the  Fighting  French  leader 
claims  that  he  and  the  Committee  should  be  re¬ 
garded  as  spokesmen  for  France  because  they  sym¬ 
bolize  resistance  to  the  enemy  and,  therefore,  stand  ; 
for  the  best  elements  in  the  French  national  char-  i 
acter.  From  the  political  point  of  view,  de  Gaulle 
declares  he  represents  France  because  he  enjoys  the 
explicit  support  of  the  resistance  movements,  which 
— he  contends — will  be  of  great  importance  to  the 
Allies  not  only  during  the  invasion,  when  their 
military  aid  will  be  vital,  but  in  the  post-war 
period,  since  they  will  guide  the  course  of  French 
affairs.  Moreover,  he  argues  that  to  refuse  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  Committee  is  to  deny  the  French  people 
the  position  they  deserve  among  the  Allies,  for 
the  Committee  forms  the  only  existing  alternative 
to  Vichy.  1 

But,  despite  arguments  based  both  on  principle 
and  expediency,  de  Gaulle  has  succeeded  in  obtain-  J 
ing  only  a  limited  degree  of  Allied  recognition.  On 
August  26,  1943,  after  the  close  of  the  Quebec  Con¬ 
ference,  Washington  announced  that  “the  United  | 
States  .  .  .  welcomes  the  establishment  of  the  i 
French  Committee  .  .  .  subject  to  the  military  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  Allied  commanders”  and  limited  | 
to  the  control  of  particular  areas  only  “in  each  case 
as  it  arises.”  Then,  as  though  to  dispel  any  beliefs 
that  this  declaration  was  not  as  limited  as  it  seemed,  ^ 
the  announcement  continued:  “This  statement  does 
not  constitute  recognition  of  a  government  of 
France  or  of  the  French  Empire.”'*^*  Britain’s  ac¬ 
tion  was  also  limited,  but  its  wording  was  some-  i 
what  more  generous  since  it  referred  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  “as  a  body  qualified  to  insure  the  conduct 
of  the  French  effort  in  the  war  within  the  frame¬ 
work  of  inter-Allied  cooperation.”  The  Soviet 
Union,  to  whom  the  French  Committee’s  lack  of 
constitutional  claims  presented  less  of  a  problem 
than  it  did  to  the  United  States  and  Britain,  went 
much  further,  almost  to  the  point  of  full  recogni¬ 
tion:  “The  Soviet  Union  recognizes  the  French 
Committee  as  representative  of  the  state  interests  of 
the  French  Republic  and  as  the  leader  of  all  French 
patriots  fighting  against  the  Hitlerite  tyranny.”'*^ 

ALLIES’  POLICY  TOWARD  FREE  FRENCH 

The  position  of  the  United  States  has  been  that 
it  cannot  recognize  de  Gaulle’s  claim  to  represent 

42a.  State  Department,  Bulletin,  August  28,  1943,  p.  125.  * 

43.  For  texts  of  recognition,  see  Free  France,  November- 
December  1943,  pp.  184  fl. 
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the  general  will  of  France  until  such  time  as  the 
Allies  enter  France  and  learn  what  leaders  the 
French  people  want  after  liberation.  De  Gaulle, 
Washington  points  out,  has  become  a  political  lead¬ 
er  only  since  he  went  into  exile,  has  had  no  real 
experience  as  an  executive,  and  has  had  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  demonstrate  that  he  enjoys  the  confidence 
and  support  of  a  majority  in  France.  Moreover, 
President  Roosevelt  and  the  State  Department  be¬ 
lieve  that  recognition  of  de  Gaulle  might  make  it 
impossible  for  the  French  people  to  effect  an  en¬ 
tirely  free  choice  of  post-war  leaders,  since  any 
French  authority  entering  France  with  official  Al¬ 
lied  recognition  and  support  in  the  fields  of  econ¬ 
omy,  relief  and  rehabilitation  might  be  able  to 
establish  itself  in  power  and  prevent  an  untram- 
mcled  expression  of  popular  will.  Until,  there¬ 
fore,  it  is  possible  to  discover  what  the  freely  ex¬ 
pressed  French  attitude  is  toward  de  Gaulle  as  a 
political  leader,  the  United  States  is  dealing  with 
him  in  certain  limited  and  specific  ways.  It  has  al¬ 
ways  been  stated  in  Washington,  however,  that  if 
the  liberated  French  want  de  Gaulle  as  head  of 
their  government,  they  shall  have  him. 

But,  although  willing  to  see  de  Gaulle  President 
of  France  if  the  French  choose  him,  the  United 
States  is  apparently  not  convinced  he  will  be  the 
popular  choice,  and  some  officials  have  been  led 
by  de  Gaulle’s  insistence  on  recognition  to  wonder 
if  he  does  not  have  some  doubts  about  the  extent 
of  his  support.  President  Roosevelt’s  belief  that  the 
French  might  prefer  another  leader  is  clearly  a 
matter  of  judgment.  Should  this  judgment  prove 
incorrect,  refusal  to  recognize  de  Gaulle  may  have 
created  a  serious  rift  between  this  country  and 
France.  On  the  other  hand,  if  events  prove  that 
the  French  want  an  alternative  to  de  Gaulle,  the 
United  States  would  have  facilitated  this  choice. 
Such  an  alternative  would  apparently  be  welcome 
in  Washington,  since  it  is  thought  that  de  Gaulle’s 
strong  national  pride  and  impatience  in  dealing 
with  Americans  might  make  him  a  difficult  ally. 
Moreover,  there  appear  to  be  some  American  fears 
that  de  Gaulle  might  use  his  theory  of  the  general 
will  to  impose  penalties  on  Frenchmen  who,  while 
anti-German,  for  one  reason  or  another  accepted 
Petain  during  the  period  of  enemy  occupation.'*'* 

Officially,  Britain  has  maintained  a  united  front 
with  the  United  States  in  its  policy  toward  France. 
But  behind  the  scenes  the  British  are  more  dis¬ 
posed  than  the  Americans  to  accept  de  Gaulle  as 
France’s  post-war  leader.  This  is  particularly  true 
of  a  section  of  the  cabinet  led  by  Foreign  Minister 

44-  For  this  view,  sec  C.  G.  Paulding,  “Return  to  France,” 
Commonweal,  June  23,  1944,  p.  225. 
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Eden,  who  believes  de  Gaulle  is  likely  to  be  the 
key  figure  in  France  after  the  war  and  must,  there¬ 
fore,  be  dealt  with  now  in  such  a  way  as  to  insure 
Britain  a  strong  friend  in  western  Europe.  Prime 
Minister  Churchill,  however,  has  acquiesced  in 
President  Roosevelt’s  policy  of  deferring  recogni¬ 
tion  of  de  Gaulle  until  he  receives  some  striking 
demonstration  of  French  support.  Meanwhile,  the 
Soviet  Union’s  attitude  toward  de  Gaulle  appears 
to  have  become  less  rather  than  more  friendly  since 
August  1943,  possibly  because  of  Russia’s  desire  to 
maintain  a  united  diplomatic  front  with  the  United 
States  and  Britain  during  this  crucial  phase  of  the 
war. 

INVASION  SHARPENS  PROBLEM 

Washington’s  restrictions,  and  its  apparent  re¬ 
straining  influence  on  London  and  Moscow,  stirred 
bitter  debate  both  in  the  United  States  and  Britain 
and  for  a  time  widened  the  gulf  between  this  coun¬ 
try  and  de  Gaulle.  Some  members  and  supporters 
of  the  Committee  charged  that  the  United  States 
had  never  become  reconciled  to  Giraud’s  defeat  by 
de  Gaulle,  and  refused  to  accept  the  latter  because 
he  championed  the  integrity  of  the  French  empire 
as  against  the  alleged  American  desire  that  a  num¬ 
ber  of  French  colonies  should  be  added  to  the 
United  States’  system  of  outer  defenses.  Others  in¬ 
sisted  Washington  hoped  to  impose  on  the  French 
its  own  plan  for  the  liberation  of  France  and  the 
reorganization  of  post-war  Europe.^’ 

The  list  of  suspicions  grew  constantly  longer, 
and  de  Gaulle’s  pressure  for  fuller  recognition  in¬ 
creased  as  the  war  entered  the  new  phase  in  which 
Italy  surrendered  and  the  Allies  began  to  consider 
specific  armistice  terms  for  Germany.  When  an 
Anglo-American-Soviet  Mediterranean  Commis¬ 
sion  was  announced  on  September  4,  1943,  the 
French  Committee  demanded  a  place  on  it  since 
Italy  had  attacked  France  in  1940.  The  Committee 
won  a  promise  of  membership  in  the  body  on 
September  20,  only  to  find  that  another  Big  Three 
organization,  the  European  Advisory  Commission, 
was  set  up  at  the  Moscow  Conference  in  Novem¬ 
ber  1943  and  assigned  the  study  of  broader  matters, 
particularly  the  question  of  how  to  deal  with  Ger¬ 
many.  Thereupon  the  Committee  insisted  France 
had  to  be  taken  into  account  when  Germany  was 
discussed,  warning  that  France  would  not  be 
bound  by  any  German  settlement  that  did  not  have 
its  approval.'**^ 

FRANCO-ALLIED  AGREEMENTS 

Meanwhile,  much  of  the  substance  of  actual  rec- 

45.  Harold  Callender,  New  Yor\  Times,  June  15,  1944. 

46.  New  York^  Times,  November  6,  1943. 
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ognition,  if  not  the  form,  had  been  given  to  the 
French  Committee  by  the  Allies,  Among  the  im¬ 
portant  steps  in  this  direction  were  the  United 
States  reciprocal  aid  agreement  of  September  25, 
1943,  which  extended  previous  lend-lease  arrange¬ 
ments  for  military  aid  and  added  new  provisions 
for  the  exchange  of  civilian  gcxxls  on  a  cash  basis.**’ 
Under  this  arrangement  the  United  States  has 
furnished  the  French  with  the  bulk  of  their  mil¬ 
itary  equipment  as  well  as  goods  for  supplying  the 
North  African  economy.  Britain  also  signed  a 
mutual  aid  agreement  with  the  Committee  on 
February  8,  1944,  complementing  it  with  a  finan¬ 
cial  accord  fixing  rates  of  exchange  that  is  similar 
to  a  previous  arrangement  made  by  the  United 
States  and  the  Committee.  Moreover,  Washington 
has  announced  that  control  of  merchantmen  requi¬ 
sitioned  from  Vichy  in  1942  has  been  turned  over  to 
the  Committee,  and  although  the  Committee  agreed 
to  put  all  ocean-going  tonnage  under  the  control 
of  the  inter-Allied  pool,  it  secured  a  larger  part 
in  their  operation  and  management.**®  Plans  also 
went  forward  on  the  important  question  of  the 
kind  of  temporary  government  France  should  have 
after  liberation.  On  April  9  Secretary  of  State  Hull 
declared,  in  a  statement  enthusiastically  received 
in  Algiers,  that  he  was  “disposed”  to  see  the  Com¬ 
mittee  “exercise  leadership”  in  establishing  law  and 
order  during  this  period.  The  Committee,  however, 
was  not  given  exclusive  authority,  and  French  civil 
administration  was  placed  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Allied  Commander-in-Chief.**’ 

These  partial  measures  of  recognition  did  not 
satisfy  de  Gaulle,  particularly  as  the  date  for  the 
invasion  of  Europe  approached  and  the  Belgian, 
Dutch  and  Norwegian  governments-in-exile  — 
whose  countries,  unlike  France,  were  not  to  be¬ 
come  battlegrounds  immediately  —  secured  agree¬ 
ments  with  the  Allies  concerning  the  arrangement 
of  civil  affairs  in  their  countries.  In  a  new  drive  to 
gain  control  over  plans  for  the  French  civil  admin¬ 
istration  after  liberation,  de  Gaulle  declared  him¬ 
self  President  of  the  “Provisional  Government”  of 
France  on  June  2,  thus  adopting  formally  the  title 
he  had  been  using  for  the  past  two  months  in  Al¬ 
giers  and  in  broadcasts  to  France.’® 

47.  For  text  of  “Modus  Vivendi  on  Reciprocal  Aid  in  French 
North  and  West  Africa,”  see  Appendix  IV,  Fourteenth  Report 
to  Congress  on  Lend-l^ase  Operations  (Washington,  U.S.  Print¬ 
ing  Office,  1944).  De  facto  recognition  of  the  French  Committee 
as  the  provisional  government  of  France  would  not  affect  French 
gold  and  other  financial  and  property  holdings  of  the  French 
state  in  this  country,  since  title  to  all  such  property  would  be 
turned  over  only  to  a  government  recognized  de  jure. 

48.  Document  Series  11  (New  York,  French  Press  and  Informa¬ 
tion  Service),  No.  648,  March  3,  1944. 

49.  Neu/  York.  Times,  April  10,  1944. 

50.  Harold  Callender,  New  York  Times,  June  3,  1944. 


D-DAY  CONTROVERSIES  I 

De  Gaulle’s  efforts  to  gain  recognition  by  D-Day  | 
emphasized  his  determination  that  the  invasion  I 
should  spell  not  only  victory  over  Germany  and  r 
liberation  of  France  but  the  beginning  of  a  national  i 
revival  led  by  the  forces  which  had  supported  re-  [ 
sistance  and  looked  toward  the  creation  of  a  new 
French  regime.  Viewing  the  invasion  in  this  light, 
de  Gaulle  felt  it  was  essential  that  he  have  full 
control  of  French  civilian  administration  as  soon 
as  the  Allied  armies  cleared  the  Germans  from  any 
area.  He  insisted,  therefore,  that  the  task  of  the 
Allied  forces  in  France  should  remain  exclusively 
strategic,  and  that  only  Frenchmen  should  admin¬ 
ister  France.  Yet  when  the  United  States  War  De¬ 
partment  gave  explicit  assurances  that  no  Allied 
military  government  would  be  set  up  in  France 
and  General  Eisenhower  pledged  that  no  Vichyites 
would  be  appointed,  de  Gaulle  went  on  to  demand 
the  exclusive  right  to  name  officials  approved  by 
the  forces  of  resistance  as  represented  in  his  Com¬ 
mittee.’*  Without  this  power,  his  supporters  in 
Algiers  revealed,  de  Gaulle  feared  the  Allies  might 
appoint  not  only  men  associated  with  France’s  pre¬ 
war  appeasement  policy,  but  members  of  the  gov-  ! 
ernment  of  the  Third  Republic  in  an  effort  to  re-  I 
store  a  “legitimate  government.”’^ 

When  D-Day  arrived  with  Eisenhower  in  charge  I 
of  the  appointment  of  French  officials  in  liberated 
areas,  and  no  definite  agreement  reached  with  de 
Gaulle  that  the  Supreme  Allied  Commander  would 
set  up  an  authority  representing  the  Committee  ; 
in  Algiers,  de  Gaulle  refused  to  permit  most  of 
the  French  liaison  officers  who  were  scheduled  to  1 
accompany  Allied  troops  at  the  time  of  the  inva-  | 
sion  to  leave  England.  Four  days  after  the  invasion 
began  de  Gaulle  ordered  the  French  underground 
movements  to  establish  their  own  civilian  admin-  ! 
istration  associated  with  the  “Provisional  Govern¬ 
ment”  in  Algiers  as  liberation  proceeded  instead  of  | 
obeying  Eisenhower’s  appointees.  Then,  on  June  15,  ' 

he  visited  the  Normandy  beachhead  under  British 
auspices  and  left  behind  his  own  Commissioner 
for  Civil  Affairs  in  Bayeux,  as  well  as  the  man 
^^'hom  the  National  Council  of  Resistance  had  pre¬ 
viously  named  as  the  organizer  of  resistance  forces 
in  the  Normandy  area.”  This  step  was  accepted  j 
by  Eisenhower  in  accord  with  the  Allied  policy  i 
of  naming  available  Frenchmen  as  civil  admin-  ! 
istrators  rather  than  introducing  an  Allied  military  i 
government,  as  had  been  done  in  Italy.  Shortly  after-  L 
wards  arrangements  were  made  for  the  remainder 

51.  Leo  Cullinane,  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  May  15,  1944-  ! 

■52.  Harold.  Callender,  New  York  Times,  June  18,  1944.  1 

53.  New  York  Times,  June  18,  1944. 
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of  the  French  liaison  officers  to  join  the  Allied 
forces.  On  the  diplomatic  front  de  Gaulle  also  con¬ 
tinued  his  campaign  by  securing  the  recognition 
of  the  exiled  governments  of  Poland,  Czechoslo¬ 
vakia,  Belgium,  Luxemburg,  Yugoslavia,  and 
f  Norway,  in  a  step  that  recalled  France’s  pre-war 
policy  of  courting  the  smaller  nations  of  Europe 
to  supplement  inadequate  support  from  the  great 
powers.’"* 

WHAT  IS  THE  TEMPER  OF  FRANCE.? 

The  immediate  result  of  de  Gaulle’s  attempts  to 
defy  the  Allies  and  form  his  own  interim  admin¬ 
istration  in  France  was  to  strengthen  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  United  States  to  maintain  General 
I  Eisenhower  in  command  of  French  affairs  until 

I  a  larger  area  of  France  had  been  liberated.  This 
situation  was  left  virtually  unchanged  by  de 
Gaulle’s  visit  to  Washington  July  6-io,  when  Presi¬ 
dent  Roosevelt’s  promise  to  consider  the  Commit- 
I  tee  the  dominant  political  group  in  France  was 
!  offset  by  his  insistence  that  General  Eisenhower 
retain  the  right  to  appoint  non-Gaullists  if  neces¬ 
sary.  By  postponing  the  issue  of  recognition  Presi¬ 
dent  Roosevelt  apparently  believed  it  might  be 
possible  to  free  enough  of  France  to  secure  a  fair 
“l  sample  of  French  political  opinion  on  which  to 
base  United  States  policy  toward  de  Gaulle.  The 
British  Foreign  Office,  however,  became  increas¬ 
ingly  anxious  to  assure  de  Gaulle’s  leadership,  fear¬ 
ing  that  Washington’s  plan  to  leave  the  French 
political  field  open  to  all  possible  factions  and 
^  leaders  might  create  confusion  in  France  and  pre¬ 
vent  the  nation  from  becoming  the  strong  power 
Britain  feels  it  needs  for  its  security.  Early  in  June 
Britain  had  opened  independent  negotiations  with 
de  Gaulle’s  representatives  to  make  arrangements 
for  the  administration  of  liberated  areas.  Although 
,  this  step  marked  a  departure  from  Britain’s  previ¬ 
ous  policy  of  dealing  with  de  Gaulle  only  in  co- 
i  operation  with  the  United  States,  it  is  doubtful 
that  London  will  make  any  agreement  with  de 
Gaulle  without  the  approval  of  Washington. 
Regardless  of  the  attitudes  of  the  United  States 
i  and  Britain,  de  Gaulle’s  contention  that  he  has  the 
support  of  France  as  a  whole — and  hence  the  right 
to  establish  its  temporary  administration,  as  op¬ 
posed  to  the  American  thesis  that  the  French  ma¬ 
jority  might  prefer  some  other  leadership — can  be 

54-  The  dates  on  which  recognition  was  given  were  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Poland,  June  12;  Czechoslovakia,  Belgium  and  Luxem- 
t  burg  on  June  13;  Yugoslavia  on  June  18;  Norway  on  June  21. 
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tested  only  when  it  is  possible  to  learn  the  attitude 
of  the  French  people.  The  first  six  weeks  after  the 
invasion  of  Normandy  brought  reports  of  mixed 
reactions  toward  de  Gaulle  and  stressed  the  apathy 
of  the  population  toward  the  whole  process  of  lib¬ 
eration.  Meantime,  however,  the  authority  set  up 
by  de  Gaulle  and  approved  by  the  Allies  appeared 
to  be  working  smoothly. 

CONCLUSION 

In  the  last  analysis,  the  political  complex¬ 
ion  of  the  provisional  regime  established  in 
France  will  depend  on  the  temper  of  the  French 
people.  If  the  French  prove  to  be  revolutionary,  as 
the  underground  movements  undoubtedly  are,  and 
eager  for  far-reaching  changes,  de  Gaulle’s  leader¬ 
ship  will  prove  the  popular  choice.  If,  however,  the 
French  prove  predominantly  conservative,  and  de¬ 
sire  above  all  else  to  restore  as  many  pre-war  insti¬ 
tutions  as  possible,  making  necessary  reforms  with¬ 
in  that  framework,  they  may  recall  former  promi¬ 
nent  cabinet  members  and  deputies  who  are  not 
Gaullists.  In  predicting  which  course  France  is 
likely  to  take,  it  seems  reasonable  to  assume  that 
the  decision  of  a  nation  like  France — a  great  power 
until  1940 — will  be  shaped  in  large  part  by  its  de¬ 
sire  to  recover  its  prestige  in  western  Europe  and 
to  retain  its  empire  intact.  In  so  far  as  de  Gaulle 
symbolizes  the  survival  of  the  pre-war  French 
groups  which  stood  for  a  strong  France,  and  force¬ 
fully  asserts  resurgent  French  independence,  wheth¬ 
er  from  the  enemy  or  the  assumed  paternalistic 
control  of  the  Allies,  he  may  enjoy  a  large  measure 
of  popular  support. 

But,  important  though  France’s  own  action  will 
be  in  restoring  the  country  to  the  role  of  a  world 
power.  Allied  cooperation  will  be  essential  if  the 
French  are  to  strengthen  their  position  in  Europe 
and  maintain  their  empire.  France  may  perhaps 
be  more  successful  in  its  future  efforts  to  gain  allies 
than  it  was  in  the  inter-war  years,  for  the  United 
Nations  have  become  aware,  through  their  own 
recent  experiences,  of  the  validity  of  France’s  de¬ 
mand  for  collective  security.  The  establishment  of 
close  bonds  with  the  French,  however,  will  test  the 
Allies’  tact  and  their  understanding  of  the  psycho¬ 
logical  shock  France  suffered  as  a  result  of  defeat. 
It  will  also  test  their  willingness  to  recognize  un¬ 
grudgingly  the  moral  and  material  contributions 
France  has  made  to  common  victory,  and  can  make 
to  post-war  reconstruction. 
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Problems  of  France’s  Internal  Unity 

By  O.  K.  D.  Ringwood  and  W.  N.  Hadsel 


If  the  French  are  to  regain  an  important  role  in 
world  affairs,  their  need  for  unity  at  home  will  be 
just  as  great  as  their  need  for  strong  allies.  The 
problem  of  French  unity  arises  from  the  existence, 
side  by  side,  of  two  Frances  since  the  Revolution  of 
1789,  when  the  nation  was  deeply  divided  into  those 
who  accepted  and  those  who  opposed  the  downfall 
of  the  Old  Regime.  For  the  past  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years  all  attempts  to  bridge  the  gap  between 
these  groups  have  failed,  and  opponents  of  the  Revo¬ 
lution  have  frequently  fought  such  concepts  as  repub¬ 
licanism,  parliamentary  democracy,  separation  of 
church  and  state,  and  social  reforms.  Since  the  mili¬ 
tary  defeat  of  1940  the  old  political  schism  has  been 
deepened  by  Vichy’s  efforts  to  carry  out  a  National 
Revolution  that  represents  an  amalgam  of  fascist  au¬ 
thoritarianism  and  old  French  monarchical  principles. 

In  accord  with  the  political  and  economic  patterns  of 
the  Old  Regime,  Petain  has  rejected  the  republican 
ideals  of  liberty,  equality  and  universal  suffrage.  He 
has  attempted  to  reorient  France’s  economy  so  that 
the  nation  would  again  become  predominantly  agri¬ 
cultural,  with  the  peasantry  at  its  social  base,  and  turn 
over  such  industry  as  remained  to  the  production  of 
luxury  items  rather  than  mass  output  of  machinery 
and  consumers’  goods.  De  Gaulle’s  movement,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  proposed  a  Fourth  Republic  based  on 
the  popular  will  that  emphasizes  the  jacobin  or  revo¬ 
lutionary  tradition.  It  promises  universal  suffrage  and 
protection  for  individual  rights,  and  emphasizes  the 
modernization  of  French  industry  and  social  security 
for  industrial  workers. 

RESTORATION  OR  CHANGE.? 

The  recent  widening  of  the  gap  between  the  two 
Frances  is  of  practical  significance  because  so  large 
and  prominent  a  section  of  the  French  elite  accepted 
Vichy’s  plan  for  a  National  Revolution.  This  means 
that  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  men  who  would 
normally  be  the  leaders  of  France  are  suspect  in  the 
eyes  of  those  who  strongly  and  consistently 'opposed 
P^tain’s  policies.'  If  it  were  just  a  matter  of  elim¬ 
inating  these  discredited  political  figures,  the  chief 
problem  of  the  post-war  government  would  be  primar¬ 
ily  that  of  preventing  a  heresy-hunt  by  guaranteeing 
punishment  of  those  directly  responsible  for  collabora¬ 
tion  with  the  enemy,  and  resisting  pressure  to  mete 
out  punishment  in  doubtful  cases. 

But  a  far  more  serious  problem  arises  because  of 
the  difficult  post-war  issues  facing  France.  Essential 
renovations  in  the  nation’s  pre-war  institutions  are 
certain  to  encounter  opposition — particularly  from  the 
political  forces  that  have  so  long  been  hostile  to  popu¬ 
lar  control  of  the  French  state. 

For  example,  France  will  have  many  difficulties  in 
connection  with  the  restoration  of  its  industrial  life. 
The  Germans  have  taken  over  the  ownership  of 
French  banks,  factories,  etc.,  usually  paying  their 
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former  owners  in  francs  secured  from  occupation 
charges  imposed  on  Vichy  and  paid  by  French  taxes. 
It  can  be  argued,  therefore,  that  it  is  actually  the 
French  people  who  have  paid  for  these  business  organ¬ 
izations  and  industries  and  that  they  should  belong 
to  the  French  state  after  the  defeat  of  (Germany.  This 
practical  consideration,  added  to  the  desire  to  accom¬ 
plish  the  economic  reorganization  of  France,  has  led 
de  Gaulle  to  urge  the  semi-socialization  of  those  in¬ 
dustries  now  in  Cierman  hands.  Yet  it  is  by  no  means 
a  foregone  conclusion  that  this  solution  would  meet 
with  the  approval  of  Frenchmen  who  oppose  state 
control  of  basic  industries,  particularly  if  the  state  is 
controlled  by  a  popular  majority.  This  group  may 
argue  that  ordinary  legal  processes  would  be  entirely 
adequate  for  unscrambling  at  least  the  most  important 
portions  of  the  German  economic  order  in  France. 

FUTURE  OF  FRENCH  ECONOMY 

Closely  related  to  the  probable  controversy  over  the 
issue  of  state  versus  private  control  of  industry  will 
be  the  question  of  how  French  production  can  best  be 
improved.  Although  France  is  not  actually  the  country 
of  farmers  and  producers  of  luxury  goods  that  P^ain 
envisions,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  the  French  have 
always  been  relatively  weak  in  mass  production  in¬ 
dustries  and  that  their  industrial  strength  proved  in¬ 
adequate  to  cope  with  the  tasks  of  modern  warfare. 
If,  however,  post-war  France  launches  a  program  for 
strengthening  its  heavy  industry  as  a  part  of  its  effort 
to  regain  world  power,  and  the  nation  loses  its 
balance  between  industry  and  agriculture,  strong  op¬ 
position  may  be  expected  from  conservative  elements, 
supported  in  large  part  by  the  peasants,  traditionally 
the  backbone  of  the  nation. 

A  more  heavily  industrialized  France  would  also 
call  for  a  greater  division  of  labor  within  the  French 
empire  and  require  a  thorough  revision  of  pre-war 
French  colonial  policy,  under  which  Metropolitan 
France  was  treated  as  a  separate  entity.  Since,  how¬ 
ever,  this  revision  could  be  carried  out  along  two 
main  lines,  the  French  may  disagree  on  ways  of 
strengthening  imperial  ties.  Centralization,  which  has 
long  been  the  keynote  of  French  imperial  policy, 
offers  one  method.  De  Gaulle,  for  his  part,  has  moved 
in  the  direction  of  decentralization  and  local  auton¬ 
omy,  feeling  that  development  of  native  nationalism 
in  nearly  every  quarter  of  the  empire  demands  this 
step  if  the  empire  is  to  conciliate  the  natives  and  re¬ 
main  intact.  As  leader  of  the  Fighting  French  he  has 
enfranchised  a  larger  group  of  North  African  natives 
than  formerly,  has  promised  a  greater  degree  of  au¬ 
tonomy  to  Indo-China,  and  agreed  to  give  the  man¬ 
dates  of  Syria  and  Lebanon  their  independence  within 
the  framework  of  a  special  treaty  relationship  with 
France.  Perhaps  the  most  novel  of  the  suggestions 
made  by  de  CJaulle’s  colonial  administrators  is  that  a 
kind  of  commonwealth  status  should  be  worked  out 
for  the  African  colonies.^ 
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